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PROBLEMS OF AIM IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION! 

A general or inclusive aim of elementary 

could 


and if we used suffi- 


ducation each one of us readily 
formulate for himself ; 
ciently vague and general terms, we could 
statement of 


The 


tary school should so train and instruct the 


probably all agree on some 


such an aim, as, for example: elemen 
child whom it receives at six years of age 
that at will be the kind of 


youth which he should be, in so far as the 


fourteen he 


school can make him that. 
sut, 


hensive, that is not a very helpful defini- 


though impressive and compre- 
tion to serve as an aim of elementary edu 
cation, I wonder, though, if it is not as 
helpful as any other definition of a general 
character, couched in general terms? Is 11 
really worth while to try to formulate the 
aim of any education in terms expressive of 
sociological ren- 


vague psychological or 


eralizations? Of what use to say that the 
chief end of elementary or of secondary 
‘ 1} 

character 


edueation is ‘‘soeia efficiency,”’ . 


formation,’’ ‘‘self-realization,’’ ‘capacity 


for self-direction’’ or ‘‘good eitizenship’’? 
I suspect that, while for any individual of 
us each one of the above phrases may mean 
something different from the others, they 
would prove, nevertheless, practically 
tried collectively to 
I believe that ‘‘holi- 


** common 


interchangeable if we 
vive them meaning. 
**honor.’’ 


ness,’’ ‘‘obedience,’’ 


sense,’’ ‘‘industry.’’ ‘‘eulture’’ and other 
similar omnibus terms could equally well, 
and with equal futility, be used to describe 
the controlling educational aims. 


1 Address given before the Elementary Teac} 


ers’ Club, Teachers College, February 19, 1915 
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We must, as I see it. learn to use th 


plural of our word We must learn to 
speak of ‘‘aims.”’’ Furthermore. even here, 
we must beware of the seduetions of ! 
eral terms, if we would mov with the 


Scle! tific procession whi h trom m\ pou t 


of view, has the marching orders in educa 


tion for the twentieth century Most of us 


who write and speak o1 lucation to-day 
live in a lotus land of unanalvzed and u 

tested generalizations. We have fed our 
selves on poppy juice until the real and th 
unreal have blended in our minds indis 
tinguishably. This is especially the cas 


educational aims are under eo 
Many a_hard-headed 
intendent or teacher whos: 
the effects of 


and 


W here 


sideration super 


practise exhibits 


sound and direct intuitions 


a well-organized background of habit 
forming experience, at once betakes him 
self to a cloudland of mysticism when called 


upon to write a paper or to make an ad 


dress dealing with the broad r aspects of 
edueation Ile. too, must show that he has 


a ** philosophy ”’ ot edueation. though a 


Socrates could speedily play havoe with 


him by means of a few questions as to th 


between his philosophy and 


eonnections 
his practise. 
But it 


table that we should reach a stage in th 


has been most natural and inevi 


would SCOCK 


truth. 


evolution of education where ws 


to find in a phrase the key to all 
Medicine, 


has not each sought to express its domi 


politics, economies, religion, wat 
nant aim in a word, and to give the clue to 


its whole method in a formula? This pro 


prescientifie stage 


We be 


when the 


ess is characteristic of the 


of every form of human activity. 


especial vy conscious of it 


come 
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stage of faith aims begins to break up, and 
the stage of consciously scientific aims to 
superven 

[ think some of the most important prob- 
lems of elementary education, and by long 
odds the most important problems of sec- 
ondary education, to be stated and studied 
during the next few years will be those 
directed towards deriving, defining and 
testing the valid aims which should control 
in each case. We have for many years been 
giving serious study to the means and 
methods of realizing the traditional proxi 
mate aims of education. We have worked 
long and hard to make the best books, and 
to discover the best methods, to be employed 
in teaching algebra, Latin, geography, 
grammar, compound proportion and other 
established subjects. But now we face the 
baffling question, why teach these subjects 
at all? Why not teach something else? 
As a youth | struggled to learn cube root, 
the spelling of ‘‘erysipelas,’’ the location 
of the Lofoden Islands. the distinction be 
tween object and objective. As a sehool- 
master I have seen these objects of learn 
ing discarded. Our faiths in the validity 
of the school subjects—those serene, un- 
questioning faiths—are being questioned. 
I ask, ‘‘ Why teach algebra to girls?’’ and 
am met by the half-petulant, half-distressed 
query, ‘‘ Why teach anything to anybody 

Almost all the aims of the elementary 
and secondary education of the past were 
expressed in terms of proximate ends—and 
the final values of these were taken on 
faith. The child was taught to read in 
order that he should be able to read the 
Bible or the newspaper or the Constitution 
He was taught spelling in order that he 
might know how to spell. He was taught 
history because every one should know 
American history. He was instrueted in 


Latin because edueated men should know 


Latin. He was whipped because whipping 


e rules of the schoo] Hi 


made him mind th 
was forbidden to whisper because he must 
learn his lessons without help. 

Then the modern spirit began to ask 


why at first haltingly and courteously, 


befitted a generation stirred by conscien 


as 


tious scruples to get at underlying prin 


‘iples and causes, but also unwilling to 
disturb an order which was surely resp: 
table, even honorable. because so old. Ther 
appeared the study of the philosophy ol 
education—a subject which included com 
prehensive and authoritative generaliza 
tions as to the eonstitution of mind, and 
as to mental action. The ultimate aims of 
education were confidently stated, th 
mental processes involved in it were de 
scribed with verbal precision. For many 
years the favorite indoor sport of educators 
has consisted in formulating the ultimate 
aims of education in terms borrowed from 
the fields of morals, polities and practical 
affairs, and all characterized by extreme 
generality and lack of tangibleness 

It is clear that we have not yet emerged 
from the era of educational faith, but we 
are on our way We are becoming more 
disposed to consider specific educational 
aims. Even those of us who have lived 
most in fog-land are willing to admit that 
to teach a child so to use a pen that he can 
write legibly the words that he needs to 
convey his meaning to others may be an 
important aim of education in view of th 
value of such attainment in achieving re 
sults that by almost universal consent we 
hold valuable. We are even striving to 
analyze this aim into more specific aims 
how legibly need the child write? with 
what degree of speed? Even more—we ask 
with what degree of legibility and speed he 
should write at eight vears of age, at twelve, 
in the high school, on entering a commercial 
calling ? 


We are defining the aims of spelling by 
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fining the need which the average child, 
n the one hand, and, on the other, the youth 
seeking a vocation where ability to spell is 
a commercial asset, has need of this form 
f skill. Present prospects are bright that 
ve shall soon have learned what are the 
really desirable objects to be achieved, in 


the one case, for all young persons, and, in 


other, for groups with special needs, 


through the instruction and training which 
omprise arithmet 
But. with the xception of those ele 
mentary school subjects, the objects of the 
study of which can be defined in quite 
specific forms of obviously serviceable ski 
such as ability to read, to write, to spell, 
» apply the multiplication table, to use 
ipital letters, and the like—are we not 
ven vet, quite in the dark as to the genu 
ine educational aims which should control 
our work Many of the desirable aims 
elementary education are doubtless im 
plicit in such subjects as geography, his- 
tory, literature, grammar, elementary se 
hygiene, music, manual training an 
usehold arts, t say nothing of eivies, 
morals. the Bible. school-room discipline, 
play. home study, class activities, the School 
eace League. and the rest of the studies 
d activities which spring from, or, more 


rrequel tly, are W shed on, the ¢ ementary 


hool But. after all, how vague, indefi 
te, unsubstantia! it all is! It is all good 
ves ut how good, how necessary, how 


irgent? Take two of the oldest subjects in 
the above list. geography and history do 
we know vet why we teach them, what 
inder each it is important for all pupils 
to learn deeply, and what superficially? 
Makers of text-books and supplemental 
reading in these subjects overwhelm us 
with riches. to which we eould easily de 
vote a large part of the pupil’s time, if 
permitted The teacher is _ bewildered. 


She can get few clues as to what should be 
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have little use, comparatively? Or per- 


haps it has much use for it in some form 


other than that founded on our pedantie 
standards At present [ am in a state of 
doubt 

It is. I think, to be seriously questioned 
ther the twentieth century can or will 
LIS¢ I vehicles of emotional app il as past 
a have done. Musie¢ has been a powerful 

ent in inspiring and guiding men to 
work, to mate, to worship, to fight and to 
endure in patience Can it still funetion 


<tensively in future ages when these activ- 


es are and more to be guided by 


more 


exact knowledge. ecaleulation of foreseen 
ends, and demands for unimpulsive aetion ? 
I do not know: but the makers of the edu- 
cational programs of the future must strive 


s to be efficient. 


the 


work 


to find out, if their 
The proble ms of aim for edueator 


may be like ned to the problems oft aim for 
the architect. The arehitect must know his 


aim in terms of the 


s TO prov de. 


ereneral or 


COMPOSITE 
use, COstT attractiveness 


of th 


quality, size 


structure h Ile must 


vision it in material and social 


ts setting 


But thi archite ‘Ts gene ral aim 1s by no 
means a simple one. In his sleep he may 
dre im of castles in spain, as some ot our 


educators dream by day of simple and glori- 
fied schemes of education, but in his waking 
moments he knows that his purpose is an 
intricate and complex problem and that he 
must proceed at once to think and 


technically of — the component 


hard 
thousand 


problems involved Foundations, walls, 


roofing—finishes, decorations, harmonies 


stresses, supports, protections—lighting, 


heating, ventilation—availability, qualities 


and quantities of building materials—all 


these and hundreds of other problems of 


purpose, derived from his fundamental 


one, must coneern him, 
So must the educator of the future con- 


ceive His large 


and organize his problems 


AND 
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‘contributions 
kind of 


bovs and girls 


problem, indeed, is to ma 
towards the building of the right 
and women out ot the 


and to do his 


men 


coming to him, building while 


many other builders—home, chureh, shop 
press, stage, club, stre brat police 
are at work on the same structure. some 
times helpfully, sometimes at cross pur 
pose. But the general aim of the educator 


can only be defined in the light of a mor 


‘ 


adequate knowledge of society than it is 


vet vrlven us e@aslliv TO obta ot society n 


Its morai, economie. political, domesti 
competitive, aspiring vors} ping aspects 
This society he must know as the arehitect 


must know the his building 


uses to which 


Is To hy put TOo., he must know the 


architect must 


] 


ana 


materials he is to use, as the 
steel 


which he 


know the and stone wood and 


class ean command 


with their instincts, their frailties, their 


plasticities, their growth powers, their ques 


tioninegs: the accumulated knowledge and 


skill of the ages n books. pictures, stories 
vivid living personalities—all these are his 
building materials 

Some bright day in edueator wil p 
pear who, knowing society, knowing chil 


dren, and knowing the materials of teach- 


} 


will start us to defining the aims of 


ing, 


education otherwise than in terms of vague 
moral generalizations, and otherwise, also 
than in terms of the proximate knowledge 
of subjects as traditionally organized. He 
the 
education in the elementary school period, 


for example, at great length and in terms 


will define ultimate composite aim of 


of econerete values: he will then define scores 


of special aims all organically related to his 


general plan. His special aims will enabl 


him to draw plans and write specifications 
for a true program of education 


Schemes of quite specific educational 


aims have, indeed, been evolved and ervys- 


tallized as dogma and custom at sundry 
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times in past history—but always in soci- 


ties aspiring to statie equilibrium, unin- 


spired by democratic ideals, and uneon 


scious of scientific methods. Australian 
tribe, Sparta, knighthood, medieval guild, 
English publie school—all have done this 
thing. But we must do it in and for a soc 
ety committed to an acceptance of the facts 
evolution, aspiring to democracy. and 
resting its confidence in the clear light of 


re 
{ 


scientific knowled 

The immediate task for every thoughtful 
educator is to make some contribution to 
wards reshaping and giving definiteness to 
the general aims of edueation, while at 
the same time studying coneretely and 
scientifically, so as to ascertain their real 
alues, various special aims. He must not 
hesitate to examine and eriticize the gen- 
eral aims held up by educational mystics 
nd obscurantists; nor must he cease from 
testing and valuing the proximate aims 
the intense and near visioned workers 
nd enthusiasts, who now control educa 


tional 


from traditions, his voice from eant, his 


practise He must free his mind 


spirit from the childish folly of the world 
reformer. He must think clearly, build 


steadily, endure in great patience 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


THE PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN THE SOUTH 
WHETHER we discuss vocational guidance 
in the north or the south, in the east or the 
west, there lies at bottom the matter of 
To at- 


vocational guidance 


human labor, drudgery and work. 
tack the problems of 
in the south demands consideration, first of 
all, of the essential facts regarding human 
capacity for work and vocation. We may 
then inquire into what is being done in the 
effort to organize the vocational guidance 


of youth, and, lastly, we shall propose sev- 
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eral topics ! s with re d to tl 
extens ed voeation lidanes 
n the soutl 

Work to S dis uishe rom met! 
drudgery te Drudgerv is more 1 
miliar tl m ns mi; d 
he ills ‘ r a tu r 
mental arres r | I st 
ment of dividu \ ! 
rredients of drud . 

terestil TASKS 
sion Work, at its best iu ; 
something more th: 1 
version ot enere’eyv s sr S 
into heat or leht Yr t! \ Wi 
means effort ris S movel 
toward a remot t is 
ful movement nor is it an incess . 
like be ne-Dus\ that ny shes 
Work at its best is mly pur 
tivity directed to a tw . 
activity tinctured w the spir | 
and perhaps in the course of ev 
the phys and mental | . 
play have a yim dle hopin I s, tor 
example, in the inbor cl 
structiveness This instinet { str 
tiveness has ter dey pments | Ll 
make-believe creations of hildis hands 
and also in the produet things of 
value—houses. bridges. sl} ps hieh - 
largely too the product of econom pres 
sure. The rich results of the wor f the 
creative irtist, or inve r Nn 
come through prodigious activities, at 
these play and worl hat 1) ( 

Experimental. veneti ped nad 
social studies of work, physica d mental 
recently have made clearer the meanings 
and significance of drudgery, t tigre 
and of play We know tl work, defined 
as conscious effort vard a future reward 
has uniformities in process, and a knov 
edge of these ur rm Ss gives us lr 








a result that is the ultimate end of man: 


sciences n efficient work there is always 
ment oncentration, pleasurable interest, 
organization of details, elimination of non- 


essential movements. Work. with sufficient 


repetition and with sufficient § intensity. 
te! (IS to bee mnie more accurate more 
weedy ess conscious, thus with every 


achievement equipping the organism for 
more and better work. The curve of prog- 
ress in work has been plotted, the plateau 
of temporary halting—that abyss of failure 


been tabulated, the relative advantages f 
short and long periods at work, of different 
distributions of rest and aetivity—finally, 


the physic | and mental factors and effects 
> 1] +} 


ot excessive Tatigue a | se topics sug 
] ] ; 
vest phases of work under svstemat 
7 ’ ? | 4 , 
Ves 1 ) To-¢ i\ evVe 


nothing CSS | le-worl id lly s 1 

tual adjustment of the individual th ! 
education meeting opportunity. They who 
undertal that new ispect ot econse1ous vO 
ut rvan ( voeational ruidanes 
therefore are superficial in method if they 
do not understandingly unray the tang! 
Ol nterd pend t I tors it determ S 
the career of boy ind ris. Opportu / 
must | know! sifted, exhibited; this 
means a knowledge of economic and social 
conditions, of the status of loeal industries, 
commeree, trades, professions, occupations 
The? hveidual must be kt wn: th s does not 


mply a mere knowledge of the 
ent phantom the ‘‘average boy or girl’’ por 
trayed in text-books on psychology and 
physiology ; it is a demand that we be able 
to know the individual by a method more 
sure than casual observation, phrenological 


echicanery or physiognomiec delusion. In 


the study of individuals will be encountered 
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ble presence 


human beings into appropriat 


CrOoOOoOVeS TO tit human hye nes 
(hese references to the iture and con 
plexity of work and voeation ynsidered 
human capacities of superlative value p1 
pare us to consider son SD fie obse} 
tions that bear directly uy the probler 
of vocation ruidan ! south. Firs 
What is De y do about rganized vo 
} } 4 + 
tional guild he st h In order t 
optall The iImsWwel | This question 0 
Diy SIO! ol | 1 R ~ ircn sent Ti 
tollow ne tter to the 1! ! 1 ndents 
schools in souther s and towns 
Dev \ 1 ; . lar 
Dtiess 1s SSue i $ 9 I rg 
: o ere S fi é re, it 
bureau fo ‘ ny y of 
S Ir S \ ‘ | 
ikin t ! s to é } 1 
‘ f es 
W \ i \ I { jue 
Do you k f lef ‘ 
t t tT t 
e of boys yg ( s 
rv of . oa 
2. Please writ y erning 
S ) | 
the ational-g i ( ‘ t ' + 
i ! ement S I WW i 
best kind of ] s f s for es 
\ If Kil 1ter Ww t 
) ] 
eu 
I 
S q 
} ) “st { I 


This letter was mailed to forty 


intendents in these cities of four 


Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile. 


Little Roek. 


eola, Tampa. 


Florida: Jacksonvill 


Ge orga: Atlanta, 


te 


en states: 


Arkansas: 


~ 


>» 
e, Pensa 


| 7 
oOlumbus, 
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Macon, Savannah. Kentucky: Covington, has accomplished resu!ts s 

, Lexington, Louisville, Padueah. Louisiana: mation and data regarding | | conditions 
Baton Rouge, Shreveport. Maryland: Bal of employment and in the direct 
tTimore, V SSUSSUP Pt? Jackson. Mi ridian. voung people nthe sehnoots with revara 
Vicksburg Vorth Carolina: Charlotte. the select 0 vocations “<i # ind 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Oklahoma: Okla the work f this committees is PX linely 
homa City South Carolina: Charleston, valuable,’” writes the superintendent, ** not 
Columbia, Greenville, Spartanburg. Ten simply t} ay Ssecul nformat 
nessee: Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville but in the pract ssist t has 
Texas: Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous forded hundreds D 
ton, San Antonio. Virginia: Lynehburg, vork in schoo Ose 5 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond, Roanoke future life-work hav teri d after 

So far as revealing any considerable in serious consideratio d 

1 terest in the movement for organized voea (nother important « nit n B 
tional guidance, the results of this ques ham is a committee on vo 
tionnaire are almost negative Of the representing thi hited States ¢ 

; forty-one superintendents addressed replies Commerce. This committee has 


vere received from. fifteen, distributed nes in eonjunetion with tl vocation 
Richmond, Lynchburg and Norfolk, guidance committee of the pu 

Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Superintendent Horn, of Houst Texas 

Baltimore, Md.; Mobile and Montgomery, writes: 

\la.; Meridian, Miss.; Columbus, Ga.; 

bus, S. C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Little f vocational guidance t 


Rock, Ark.; Covington, Ky.; Houston re that th ‘ ' 


(Colum 


Texas—not including New Orleans, La =e 


Of the fifteen replying twelve indicated 


that no definite effort is being undertaken — jerimenting bet 
n their respective cities to organize a bu m intereste the t ‘ 1 
reau, department or division of vocational e giad to k 
cuidance. One can not speak definitely of - 
r those cities from which no reply was re Superintendent R. C. Hall, Litt it 


ceived, but it is not likely that the move Arkansas, writes 
ment has taken root in any city of the south W 
except in two or three instances. Interest Le 

in the movement for organized vocational 

vuidanee or some local studv of the prob- In New Orleans. no separat I ! ] 
lem was indicated in Birmingham, Little ists for vocational guidar 1) 


Rock, Houston and New Orleans. In one liminary work has been 


instance lack of adequate compulsory at- five particulars under the auspices of the 
tendance laws and in another low finances public-school system and | vie organiza 
were cited as obstacles to consideration of Tions., Sines New Or itis S the irvresi 


the matter. City of the sout] same hat a 
Superintendent Phillips, of Birmingham, — sideration may provi terest 
: reports a committee on vocational cuidance. 1. The Nicholls Industrial Sehool for 


; This committee has been quite active and Girls recently organized in New Orleans 


oe 
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durit ts first vear undertook, through the 
efforts of the principal, Miss Rita Johnson, 


to inform, encourage and attract girls in 


thi vho had expressed a desire to go 
to the vocational school or who were about 
to depart This industrial school effected 
this beginning by means of (a) form letters, 


‘ial committee to give information 
nd adviee, and by bringing groups of 


rls to observe the work of the vocational 


2. In New Orleans the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has recently pub- 
lished a booklet containing considerable in- 
formation about certain occupations of wo- 
men in New Orleans—a book intended to 
help yvoung women to suitable occupations. 

S. The Consumers’ League also has gath- 
ered data concerning the pay-rolls, hours of 
labor. ete.. of girls and women in New Or 


leans which it is intended to publish for 


1, Within the Division of Edueational 
Research, Public Schools, for two years a 
system of systematic study of exceptional 
children has been carried on suecessfully. 
This cooperative method of studying ch 
dren at the request of parents has been ae- 
complished through the systematie coopera 
tion of teacher, psychologist, physician and 


worker. Data obtained from these 


social 
four sources are collected for each ehild 
studied. So far this laboratory method has 
been applied chietly to exeeptional children 
in an effort to determine their capacity for 
edueation and possible aptitudes for voea 
tions 

» Finally, in New Orleans an organ- 
ized effort has been made recently bv 
Superintendent Gwinn cooperating with 
the Division of Edueational Research, to ob- 
tain information and to enlist the coopera- 
tion of parents of more than ten thousand 


children thirteen years of age and over. 


The forms used for this purpose besides 


for the conventional data regarding 
‘ade, ete., gain from thousands of 
parents a consideration of such questions 
as: occupation, if any, in view for the boy 
or girl; what the boy or girl wants to do o1 
ved for th 
occupation ; intention of parent to send boy 
or girl to high school, college, industrial 
school, normal school, ete. There are four 
forms, two for the elementary schools and 
two for the high schools. The data thus ob- 


1 


tained are to be used not only for analysis 
ind comparisons, but also in the ease of 
each school, as the basis of conferences, talks 
on voeation by the superintendents and 
selected speakers from various occupations 

In addition to this a renewed effort is be- 
ing made to study the conditions involving 
each and every withdrawal from school for 
any cause. ‘To this latter end, Miss Mary 
Railey, a trained social investigator, has 
been employed within the Division of Edu 
eational Research Kor the high schools 
personal visitations are being made _ to 
homes to secure data concerning each indi 
vidual eliminated Kor the elementary 
schools a special questionnaire is being used 

All these efforts, it is hoped, will be co- 
ordinated usefully with the results of the 
vocational survey now being made in New 
Orleans for the Isaac Delgado Central 
Trades School for the establishment of 
which about one million dollars are avail- 
able. Ineluded in the final report of this 
survey will be data concerning all of the 
chief occupations open to boys in New 
Orleans This phase of the report will 
constitute a basis for informational work 
in future vocational guidance. 

We may now venture to state candidly 
some groups of important facts relevant 
to the inauguration of any complete organi- 
zations for vocational guidance of youth in 
the south—whether such organizations are 


maintained by the state, the city, the school 
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board or by private philanthropy. We 
refer to the following matters: 

FIRST: Special physi al, Sor ial and CC0- 
nonmrLLE conditions found in most of the 
southern states can not be safely iqnored 
hy constructive social and educational 
rorkers. We reli r to the semi-tropical 

mate, the varied topography and also to 
the historical perspective, the population, 
the presence of millions of the negro race, 


thi pr dominating oecupational tendencies, 


In the south objective opportunity is 
mplicated by unique business and social 
‘conditions. New England, the West Coast, 
course, also present unique conditions, 
but that large expanse of country ealled 


the south presents certain obvious char- 


acteristics that are singularly common to 
the vast majority of its area and citizen- 
ship Kach community, however, will 


ilways have its special economie and social 


problems, and these demand provision for 
il investigations. For example, it has 


not been much a problem with us to 


assimilate great numbers of immigrants. 
‘ording to the 1914 edition of the United 
States Census (Abstract, p. 89) in Missis- 
sippi. Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
exas, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
essee, Georgia and Alabama the numbers 
f the white population who are of Amer- 
ican parentage range from 81 to 99 per 
cent. Massachusetts exhibits 33 per cent 
of native American parentage, New York 
36 per cent., Pennsylvania 56.5 per cent., 
Illinois 47 per cent., Oregon 64 per cent., 
California 49 per cent. These contrasts 
alone indicate that, first of all, we have in 
the south to deal with a predominating 
race in point of time longer imbued with 
merican ideals and habits than the people 
of most of the other sections of the country. 
Therefore the south may be expected to 


exhibit a momentum which will prevent 


rapid i S l ti 
vVhethet rted fi I 
whet 

Immigt t t 


preset t < it} Si] , 

negroes | ed Stat 
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bidity | mortality and ‘ 

social d Lit That stat 


of white population which 
question as vie wed only DY 
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comprehend the magnitucds 
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clency energy, social sery ice and individual 
two nearly 
This twofold 
although by no 


realization, at! these present 
Froups of problems 


diffieult, 


separate 


Blas 


problem ™m ikes 


means renders hopeless, the situation in 
the south. 


In the cities of the south the industries 


of manufacture and transportation now 
rrow Professional serviee, medicine, law, 
the ministry, teaching, engineering, also 


nvite with large opportunity and higher 
standards. But the south so far is pre- 
dominantly an agricultural region with 
here and there large mining activities and 


The 


cane, the 


no inconsiderable fisheries eultiva- 


cotton, of sugar lumber 


tion of 


Industry the extraction of coal, iron, salt. 


sulphur and erude oil, the fisheries of 
Louisiana, F the 


reals and food products, occupy 


lorida, Alabama, besides 
erowth of & 
the majority of our population, white and 
black. Most 


pations net da 


of the workers in these oceu- 


general education, knowl- 
edge and habituation of hygiene more than 
specialized training for a trade or guidance 
thereto. Newcomers of brain and enter- 
prise as leaders are helping our leaders to 
resuscitate and to establish industries, and 
these furnish varied and enlarging oppor- 
facturing and mechan- 


tunities in the mam 


eal pursuits of our cities 


In the 
1500 boys and young men represent two 


night schools of New Orleans the 


hundred occupations, and it is observed that 
here, as elsewhere, there is a tendency to 
fall into commercial occupations, as mes- 
senger and office boys, clerks, ete., and to 
miss more independent and developmental 
the This 


tendeney toward the ‘‘ white-shirt-and-clean- 


vocations in mechanical trades. 


hands jobs’’ is disastrous when it is ineul- 
cated in the negro in his present stage of 
and is also 


white youth 


restricted opportunity, un- 


thousands of 


wholesome to 


for both 


individual and social reasons. 


AND 
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The tendeney in our eities for boys not to 
build- 


is favored by four factors: 


enter mechanical, manufacturing or 
ing trades 

A. The absence of adequate apprentice- 
and the laek of good 
The 


n me wly acquire d factories, 


ship 


industrial and 


+ 


trades schools. B predominance of 
unskilled labor 
which is usually of low or middle-grad 


‘hine 


utilizing young girls as operatives 


machine operatives These ma proe 
esses are 
more and more, offer inadequate remunera 
tion to men and are consequently shunned 
by bovs and men of capacity in 


the el rkship. C. Th 


favor of 
of the 


influenced 


stable nature 
population, so far as bovs are 
by the 


leading the city boy into 


occupations of fathers, is a factor in 
modern oecu- 
pations requiring new skill and knowledg 
Of the children of New Orleans 


of the fathe rs of thirteen ve 


oY per cent 
rar-old boys and 
the boys themselves art 
birth. D. Th 


indirect influence of the old-type elemen- 


Sh per eent. ot 


living in the city of their 
tary school, academy and high school and 
college which in the south perhaps more 
than 


of teachers of the elassical wing 


n the north remains under the control 
in eduea- 
tion. 
SECONDLY : Vocational guidance of avery 
re al k ind has long heen un ope ration in the 
south, and the 


must hy conserved 


best elements of this quid- 
ance It is the changing 
industrial and occupational condition and 
growth of population that demands a new 
The genius of the south has 
Apartment, 
life are 


organization, 
always been for home-making. 
hotel 


tions. 


and tenement-house innova- 
The plantation home, the cabin and 
plot of ground of the slave, the city man- 
sion and the humble cottage, are all symbols 
of home life. 


and school associations have been and are 


Home, neighborhood, church 


potent factors in guiding the choice and 


opening opportunity for youth in the south. 
When intelligent and 


such influences are 











able to make mental adjustment with the 
times, they embody the strongest types of 
personal appeal in voeational guidance. 
This note is perhaps sounded by Superin- 


tendent Chandler, of Richmond, who writes: 


I do not believe ji the vocational guidance 
ement other than as it works itself out in the 
s s for definite work and the sel s rking 


{nd again by Superintendent Dobie, of 
Ni rfolk : 


When pupils ire rraduated from the seventh 


os 

of our elementary sch ls and are pre ed 

») enter the h yt schools we offer them some five 

irses and endeavor to advise, direct or assist 

em in making a vice suitable to their needs 
s to the course of stu ly n the high school, lear 


as far as we ¢an what they propose to do it 


fe, and trying to prepare them, in this way, 


With the recognition of the necessity of 
some kind of definite efforts at vocational 
guidance throughout the country certain 
dangers are apparent in the movement. 
In the first place here are qua ks not re- 
mote in principles and practise from 
phrenologists, astrologers and _ fortune 
tellers. More reliable, but not good leaders, 
are the illum/nists who, really understand- 
ing by investigation something of the prob- 
lems and methods of good, organized guid- 
ance, nevertheless almost unconsciously 
come to pose as self-authorized authorities, 
speaking ex cathedra. Then there are the 
job-seekers, who, collecting bundles of ques- 
tionnaires, ecard indices and notes at six- 
weeks summer schools, return to the grade 
or high-school work of the local community, 
presently to appear as ‘‘lecturers’’ and 
even ‘‘specialists’’ and prospective direct 
ors and counselors for a local bureau. 

It is indeed a difficult matter either for 
an individual or an organization to guide 
human beings successfully into their life 
work, so manifold and elusive are indi- 
vidual differences, so spotted with shoals 
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our expensive, slow-moving educational n 


chine—and so ignorant are we of human 


nature It is a delusion to believe because 
a proposition seems logical that the co 
clusion will prove satisfactory when ap 


phed to the individual human organism 


It is a question whether theoretical, deft 

tiv voeatio lidar s harmful or 
worse than no guidane it all On the 
other hand. our leaders and our efficient 


workers, many of them, have found their 
life work through the school of unchoset 
experience, that costliest if schools 
which the survivors are a handful as 
pared with the multitudes who have s 
cumbed to its curriculum The waste 
potential human productiveness, the pres 
ence of poverty, the absence of skill and 
knowledge in industry, the pretense in t] 
professions, the misfits, and the wreckave 
of hopes, ambitions and love itself—some of 
these of late may iY charged to the lack of 
organized vyoeational guidance, a necessity 
evoked by the complex ty of our present 
civilization 


Davip Spence Hw 
DIVISION OF Epuca RES! 


THE ESSENTIALS IN THE TRAINING 
OF A TEACHER 

Or the four learned professions, th 
Ogy, medicine, law, teaching, and also ad 
mitting the rapidly growing new 0! 
technology, the  professior 
stands unquestionably first in its outlay 
and importance to the public weal. Most 
of the leaders in the above fields are found 
among the teachers. The number of per 
sons engaged in teaching in the United 
States represents an army of nearly six 
hundred thousand men and women, and 
the annual outlay on public education is 


over six hundred million dollars. This 
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sum may seem small when compared with 
the one and a half to two billion dollars 
spent annually on the drink habit, and yet 
it is quite a respectable sum to be spent 
annually on the education or individual 
uplift of one’s fellow man, and is much 
larger than that representing the other 
professions named, 

All four of the learned professions were 
found side by side in the early medieval 
universities under the name of faculties; 
that of teaching under the head of faeul 
ties of arts, and of philosophy. From the 
first the degree of licentiate or master in 
arts Was equival nt to that of the doctor’s 
in law or in medicine, and earried with it 
the privilege of teaching anywhere in 
Christendom. These faculties grew up at 
a time when only a small per cent. of the 
people were educated—the official and pro- 
fessional classes—and the requirements for 
graduation from one were equivalent and 
quite similar to those of the others. These 
requirements were severe and demanded a 
high degree of scholarship and a fair de- 
gree of originality, but only those who had 
received the degree were permitted to 
teach. This occurred in Europe prior to 
the Renaissance; after that period the same 
high standards in the training of teachers 
eame to be fixed in the sehools. These 
standards brought to the teaching profes- 
sion in the old country a dignity, stability 
and respect that it has not received in the 
hew 

When education became more general 
and the masses received a share, the teach- 
ers were required to go through the same 
long and eareful training. To become a 
teacher in the lowest grades of the Volk- 
schule requires at least fourteen years of 
training in a earefully selected environ- 
ment, and to become a teacher in the Ger- 
man Gymnasium (a school equivalent to 
our high school and college) requires no 


less than eighteen vears of special training 
which can rarely be completed before 
twenty-eight or thirty. The length of these 
school years is ten and a half months, ex- 
elusive of holidays, and the work is so it 

tense that only the bravest and best ever 
reach the goal. But, once admitted to th 
profession of teaching, the future of the 
individual is assured. None of the nation’s 
publie servants are more highly respected 
or given more eht in public counsel 
These individuals have been not only eare 
f lly edueated, but th \ have been selected 
by a process that allows only the stronger 
and more ambitious to sift through. From 
about the fourth grade on the pupils, who 
in the judgment of the teacher show great 
est strength and inherent teaching ability, 
are encouraged to aspire for that profes 
sion. It brings to the youth good tidings 
of great joy. From that time forth he 
becomes the willing recipient of added at- 
tention and counsel from teacher, minister 
and parents. He is made to see that all his 
activities, good or bad, will come up to face 
him in the final examination which lies be- 
tween him and the goal. He is happy in 
the extra attention, and his moral life b 

comes different from that of his less fa 
vored classmat Ile is to be a member of 
a highly respected class, a teacher and 
leader of men. 

With us the situation is very different. 
This country was settled largely by the 
middle and lower classes, and at a time 
when these classes possessed little or no 
education. Our schools were patterned 
after European models, schools that were 
meant only for the favored classes. These 
schools have been found poorly fitted to 
the needs of a democracy and are being 
remodeled on a different plan. 

For the first two hundred years there 
were no institutions for the training of 
teachers. Then came the normal schools 
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for the training of elementary teachers, fo in be n s : 
lowed in the middle of the nineteenth cen to see and ft Vhat vou see nad Teel It 
tury and later, with the establishment of is living truly and putting the dynamics 


public high schools, and in the closing part of such a life into the lives of others. It is 


of the century with the establishment of | the process of implantir nto the souls 
departments of education in colleges and others worthy desires and lofty aspirat 
universities for the professional training that w survive t} r f time 
secondary teachers Neither the nor accomplish this object we = s ile 
mal schools nor the departments of edu early Wi 
cation have shown the best intelligence in would start with the eradle roll. follow 
the work they have tried to do. The prob svmpathetically every step 
lem has been too large and the preparation n the growth of th: din sur 
for the task too meager We have seat him with an environment 1 terest 
tered our forees when we should have econ but clean 1 wl . :, 
entrated our interests. We have tried to that my subject be possess ood } 
‘over too much, have done many things health and a good her | 
poorly when we might have done a few the rest I should be w t t } 


things well and have laid the foundation — responsibility 


for a permanent structure. To understand and int 
In any Kuropean school, one is im the growth of a plant ! ! nN 
pressed at once with the uniformity of the must become familiar with its life histo 
age of the students, and the clearness and This is even more tru hen apy 
excellence of the teaching. The graduates the education and dey mn 
» . 1 civ dl To be l i! t 
or any Gymnasium wilt not vary more , 
than one or two years in age, while the must become a tru Cader Or mel ‘ 
P ] h Ss rroble Ss al rl fey im 
graduates of our colleges may vary as see 
the mimature I must so sh rT their 
much as twenty years and the teaching is . 
; : growth and development that wl 
apt to vary from that of good to all de 
. . : reach maturity they na are { ! 
erees of worthlessness. From this product 
‘ P , true leaders of mei n order to do this 
of variant ages we have tried to train our 
: one must know the meaning of 
teachers. But we have failed and are still , 
- ture OF the naividu ad the end 
failing in the product we send forth. We neht ck ln, chit Oia Mie abil i] 
may flatter ourselves and boast of our must } ri ‘ 
wonderful prowess, but the public is that explains the 1 nd pury 
] > 2 > 
blessed with a fair degree of common sense, man, the facts and fa les, the ideas and 


and is able to judge our worth. We may habits the beliefs and aspirations. that 


say teachers are born, not made—an un- make up his phvsieal and spiritual exist 

truth still believed by many—vyet that = enee . 

gives no just reason for our existence and Life is an element of feeling. t 1) 
: efforts. mary condition of being, and is diff t to 
4 In the making of a teacher the thing of define. It is the vital principle or dynam 
5 chief concern is the making of a man, a_ ies of the organism that conditions growth 


man who feels keenly, thinks clearly, acts the unifving force in man which binds to 
nobly, and aspires to live truly. It is only gether the physical and spiritua The in 


out of such material that the true teacher dividual wh 


) 
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ism and the environment ean not be under 
stood when studied as an isolated facet. 
Growth results from the interaction be- 
tween the organism and its environment. 
by means of which both are modified. In 
this process of interaction between man 
and his environment there are four fae- 
tors that should be noted: the surround- 
ng physical environment; the surround- 
inv social environment; the organism; and 
the self-active, organizing, directing force 
known as aspiration, longing, aim. The 
latter is the spiritual force which connects 
man to God. 

Through inheritance individuals become 
increasingly sensitive to the stimuli of the 
environment. These stimuli are of three 
kinds: purely physical stimuli coming from 
nature; social stimuli coming from man 
and from nature as modified by man, hence 
surcharged with a content and meaning 
that influences the reaction; and the stim- 
uli coming from within as the result of a 
growing organism. ‘These stimuli are al- 
ways present to the waking individual. 
The nature of the influence exerted is the 
result of many factors most of which can 
be controlled by the teacher without in- 
juring the initiative or weakening the as- 
piration of the individual. But the teacher 
must understand the nature of these stim- 
uli, how they may neutralize one another 
or be combined in their influence for good 
or bad 

The experiences of the child become edu- 
eative only to the degree that the mind is 
self-active in their acquisition. Edueation 
consists in making over and utilizing ex- 
periences through which the individual 
comes into eloser touch with, and gains 
greater control of, his environment. Edu- 
cation is a development that begins from 
within. It may be stimulated by influences 
from without, but it can not be foreed. It 


is the process of relating means to end, of 


evaluating and adjusting experiences. 
There must be present in the mind of the 
learner at the time the experience takes 
place an end or aim to which all the mate- 
rial is selected and related. Then the prod- 
uct produced by the observations, compar 
sons, discriminations and generalizations 
will be and remain dynamie. 

As to the end sought, I believe the pur- 
pose of education should be to make a self 
supporting, self-directing, productive in 
dividual; happy in his life’s work of serv- 
ice. Of such individuals there can never 
be too many. 

Concerning the means to the end, where 
we lack most is in the method. If our 
schools educate, the recipients of a large 
part of that edueation do not function. 
We theorize and talk learnedly of the 
moral influenee of education. But the stu- 
dents who take most of our teachings and 
receive the highest grades, go to the bad 
just the same as those who do not come 
under our influence. We are trying to do too 
much and lack in the best preparation if 
not in native ability. We have good inten- 
tions and a surplus of enthusiasm. Real- 
izing our own shortcomings, we would 
prevent others from striking the shoals on 
which we have floundered. There is plenty 
of truth that would soon change the face 
of things if we could but grasp it and use 
it. While it is too late to reshape our own 
lives by it, it is not too late to reshape the 
lives of many of those whom we love and 
would guide. This search for the truth 
and the whole truth should not be virgin 
soil to the teacher. We can not teach with- 
out it. Nothing puts an individual in the 
attitude of a teacher quicker than the 
working out of an original problem. 

Education in the home and through the 
various activities of life is much older than 
education in the school. It is also more 
natural and realistic. Education through 
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the activities of lite has always been the CS mes i ts nd fills tl 
‘hief source of supply. Even to-day, with mind wit that does 1 , 
the many schools and compulsory edue: Greater int ence on the part our 
tion, the edueation gained outside of teachers 1 e them to discover 
schools is far greater than that gained in how both 

the schools, and it is also far more dy ing the trut! nd omitting the dros Ihe 
namic The method is also different, the we should 

edueatiol acquires in the home and expert, the scientist nd everv intelligent 
through the activities of life is informal man engaged uy his life’s wv 

and that of the sehool, formal. In the development of 1 lividu 


What is the difference in the two proc there are three in tant staves 


esses? In informal education, the know] ean barely ment 1 fi rt! 
edge gained is incidental to the activities to twelve or fourtee it . fourtes 
and experiences It Is \V tal. changing to elentee! rtwenty CAT i v7 
every moment the viewpoint. It is truly twenty to twenty-four or twenty l" 
‘ultural, being worked into the organism first is chiefly physical and selfis! per 
rather th merely stamped upon it. of promiscuous gatherir the second is 


Through cvnis process the individual learns a period of transition, both physica 


to do by doing, to share by sharing, to psychical, the breaking up of old and th 


think by thinking, to speak by speaking, taking on of new _ ideals reneralizing 
to write by writing, to read by reading. organizing, idealizin the last period is 

[It is nature’s way and is true to her laws. of specialization, of ba 

The mind be ng self-active in the process seleeting and enter upon one’s 

eathers and organizes the material with The mind acts so differently in each of 
reference to a definite end which supplies these stages that the teaching can not |} 
a special need or meets the aspiration of made vital whiel loes not respect 


the individual. Through this process of supply these need At the beginning of 


informal edueation the individual comes adolescence the individual finds it neces 


nto possession of most of his social inherit- sary to work over all his 
nee, which when so acquired is dynamic adjusting it to the new viewpoint of lif 
and functions. The teacher must be alive to the needs of 


By formal education is meant the method — this period 


used in giving instruction in the schools This is the field that one must travel 
Ilere the material is consciously selected, mind who would determi hat Is esser 
systematized, and orderly presented to tial in the training of a teacher his is 


minds in groups as though they were one nly the academic side, but unless one ha 
The reactions dema ided are expected to innate abil ty and has beer taucht in the 
be uniform, thus destroying individual Way suggested he can never become a truce 
ism which is the very essence of all true teacher, | ever perfect his professional 
education. Through ignorance, formal edu instruction. No one ean teach what he 

cation is apt to degenerate into an artificial does not know. Neither can any amount 

| product of supposed facts most of which of professional instruction supply the need 
are not true, but when true are presented of academic tra 


in such a way as not to take hold of the The first requisite in the training of a 


DN 


mind nor stimulate it to action. The proc teacher is { health and lofty ambition; 


Sek th. ee: 
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the see to 


through train 


tra ng s 
scholarsnly th right motives: and the 
third professional skill in) imparting 
knowledge and inspiring others to right 
liv 

( to the professional part of the 

re have grown up three separat 
stit ms cover lit naturally the 

3s of tl levelopment of the ind 

1 s outlined abo he normal school, 
pro vy covern the last two vears of a 
n vear cours | best fitted to train 
ementarys nde irten nd rural t ich- 
I's the inde radu 1 S hool of ¢ | ‘atLor 
In CO es and universities, covering the 
last two vears of a Sixt n-vear Courst nd 
pecially fitted for the training of second 


ary tea hers: the graduate school of edu- 
cation in universities, covering only gradu- 
ate work—a fifth year—and fitting school 
executive ind sp ists in all higher 


tions d ver their true mission and the 
prol le) lol whick they are sp ically 
itted e ovel pings and = vagaries 
which now bring disrespect upon the pro 
fession will give way to one of confident 
nd d feelin 

| e three fields t first is the 
, t. the most d ult d the most 1m 
portant It eovers 1 e tenths of the eduea- 


omitt the valuable studies eovering th 
kindergarten, it has received the least at 

ntior Its problems, especially thos 
touching rural edueation, are just begin 
ning to attract publie attention and are 
worthy of the best thought of the best 


teachers. Unless the normal schools rise to 


1 


the oeeasion the fi 


d will be preempted by 
for the 


d \ de 


others less fitted work. 


When 


Leste 1, 


we the fields as here sug 
to the ir 


which we are best adapted, study our prob- 


limit our efforts work f 


lems with the cde of obtaining the whole 


sire 


AND 
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nd 


oht k 
with sufficient academic 


difference in 


andine the r 
material prep- 


ration, the output will be 


so marked as to call forth the immediate 
? Se ) rhe ] S iff I pu Such 
ing ild bring to our support the 
tire teacl ree large part of which } 
ve do not now have It would eliminate 
mu f the ste in tl rofessional train- 
ng teachers, materially reduce the cost, 
lo away with invidious comparisons and 
he bid for nu rs, Stamp out the desire 
ver t field ld to th 
eC] f the c everv grad 
The poor teacher is ways a slave to 
Text box S h S evel pre I VS, Devel 
represent the st thought on any subject 
Wi ir best tl t To lay, Dut before 
t is crystallized into a text we have passed 
ne r and better expression of the 
same trut I] e the text-books are a 
vs behind us in thought. They are not 
nt slavis ed or memo 
‘| ean el ped rr novel read 
, } cdlicrest 
seen that the professional su 
iects best adapte r oO ld are not th 
ones best adapted for the othe Until we 
now th ire of the ndividuals to 
trained and their future fields of labor, we 
¢ if little service in suggesting the sub 
ects of study The course here offered is 
only meant to be suggestive For the nor- 
mal schools covering the field indieated, the 
professional work might inelude a good 


elementary course 1n psych logy 


follow: d 


hv o1 In pedagogy 


eon child study 


; a courst 
covering educational principles, theory and 
the | 


practis Nistory and present status of 
rural and elementary education, school 
management: a course in methods review- 


in 
of 


practise 


¢ the common branches with the thought 
teaching actual 


for the 


them: and a in 


be 


eourse 


which should reserved 


last year 
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du 


nd universities, open only 


undergraduate school of « ‘a- 


Kor the 
tion in colleges a 
would suggest a 


to juniors and seniors, | 


strong course in psychology followed later 
vy one in applied psychology, an inter 
pretive course in the history of edueatior 
strong course on child study, a course in 
ethods, including observation and prae 
se-teacl nd a course in school admin 
stration ther courses might be elected 
SS ad sired 
lhe tunetion of the graduate school of 
education Is to prepare principals, supe 
tendents and sp 1LISTS It all lines of the 
hing profession; its chief work is one of 
vestigation and research. Its members 
Ss ild have professional foundation 
somewhat similar to that suggested for th 
idergraduate school of education, and in 


ddition graduate courses in the philosophy 
f education, adolescence, advanced psy- 
hology, school hygiene, systems of eduea 
) and some study in applied education 
teaching Here other courses 
vht be suggested that would be more 
to some with different interests 
There is nothing discriminating in the 
fa course. All depends on the teacher 
| ay it is handled. The history of 
lucation may taught in such a way as 
to be helpful to all and enlarge the stu- 
ent’s viewpoint, or it may be given 
such a way as to load the mind with un 
isable facts which become a hindrance to 
irther progress 
In my judgment the history of edu 
n is one of the most valuable courses in 
he training of secondary teachers, pro 
vided it is taught in such a way as to enable 


and 


order in evolution of 


t] to see appreciate racii 


ie student 
development and the 


the more important instincts. This course 


followed by a course in child study, treated 


a similar to show individual devel- 


the time 


n way 


opment, and order of the instincts 
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are associated with are fundamental to his 


| t \ ol hild development 
m t clearly in Spencer’s views on 
}) dueatio 
| ¢ f ‘ 
‘ ? | 
And elsewhere Spencer states the prin- 
ciple i ts phy! enet setting. as follows: 
| ‘ 
e ¢ n of 
’ | nsidered rica 


It is true that he proceeds to justify 


| rit elple hy the false view of he redits to 
id ¢ 


the dea of the inh 


But. after 


ymmmitted himself; namely. 
ritanece of aequired 
all, the at- 


tempted just fication is only incidental: 


formet 


characteristics 


that he recognized the principle is the im 


. 


win doctrines of interest and self 


irly grasped hy 
doctrines had been 


His 
and 


Spel er In faet thes 


wrought into his own edueation. 


father had been an edueational radieal., 


the had experienced little of the fore- 


' 
ng 


boy 
vozue 
the 


system then in 
linked to 
from the latter as 
Interest should be fol 
it indicates the powers of the 


routine of th 


These neiples wer 


two pr 
renetie view, or arose 
corollaries of it 
lowed because 
riven stage of development. 


sh mld be 


t was by this route that the race progressed 


child in the 


Self-activity ( neouraged because 


a rational civilization. 


toward the goal of 
In this connection Sp neer stated the indue- 
tive method of education, as a guiding prin- 


method: 


eipl n 


AND 
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for to-day is his estimate of what kinds of 
knowledge are tl most worth wl Tere 
cain he chooses a setting ir his 
doctrine. Clothing was worn for ornament 


before its utility was generally recog 
and ev to-day utility is disgracefully 
often subordinated to barbar otions of 
ornamentatio So it has bee with edu- 
eation. We have learned in order to clot} 
the mind in menta complishments that 
have or ly th fictitious values f popular 
stvles Knowledge hav ne real utility 
knowledge that may be indispensable to the 
proper ordering of life—has been over 
looked that facts of Greek syntax or gossip 
concerning a bygone court may have a p 


in the 


i 


eurriculum Nothing eould — be 


sounder than Speneer’s position T 
knowledge that is most worth whil sh 
classifies it, may be grouped more or les 
clearly under the headings: self-preserva 
tion, livelihood, parentage, social and polit 
‘al, leisure. Spencer has often been 
cized beeause of a utilitarian appre t 
of seience and a failure to grasp t! 
esthetic values in edueatior The erit sm 
s unmerited. He places a high value on 
: 


the esthetic, but rightfully places it as a 


final product of civi 


And the 


lization, not means 


asa 


esthetic and even religious 


on 


values of science he becomes enthusiast 
Devot on to science s s i 

( al o! I 

nplicatior the 1LiSé 


It is this recognition of the cultural valu: 


him from a narrow 


Certa nly there is no 


of science that saves 


conception of utility 


} 


utilitarianism in a philosophy that 


narrow 
ean phrase the following: 
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In the same passage he speaks of ‘‘this 
eross utilitarianism which is eontent to 
‘ome into the world and quit it again with 
out knowing what kind of a world it is or 
what it contains.’ Surely these are not 
the sentiments of one who has no apprecia 
on of the truly cultural. Rather are these 
words a sign post, set up by one who knows 
the intellectual world, directing toward 
true and away from fictitious values of 
culture. 

Spencer’s great fault as a philosopher 
was one which very naturally arose from 
his attitude as a pioneer. Study of the 
creat natural laws which govern the devel 
ypment of all nature, from the physical to 
the social, made him overemphasize their 
finality and at the same time to under 
estimate the power of man to mould nature 
to his liking. Hence he was a laissez faire 
thinker. Let the great universe alone to 
work out its will, and all will be well. 
Interfere only to insure the action of nat- 
ural laws. But here he began to get tangled 
in a contradiction If nature and her laws 
are so perfect and so transcendent, why 
nterfere to see that they operate Laissez 
faire logically pursued leads to annihilation 
of self. It takes from nature one great 
factor in the process of evolution that na- 
ture has chosen as her keenest instrument 
the intelligent initiative of the human mind 
After all, the laissez faire doctrine was but 
a passing phase of world thought; it had its 
value as a protest against ignorant med 
dling with social laws: it was in Carlvyle’s 
phrase the ‘‘everlasting no’’ to be followed 


by the *" eve rlasting yes.”’ So Spencer’s 
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principle applies to the feeding of chil- 
drei Instinet did not develop in the 
presence of the abundant artificial foods of 
to-day The intelligence that has wrung 


such a variety must supple- 


1 danger is TO he avoided 
» findings of an ex 


erimental science must rule 


too, in the doctrine of moral 


One sees, 


discipline through natural 


I 
little of the 


consequences a 
prejudice of the laissez faire 
Don’t 


told, let 


interfere with the 


tlosophe r’ 
ehild. we ar him suffer the con- 
s of his own actions—at least don’t 


much As 
there 


sequenc 


interfere very Spencer has 


worked out the theory is something 


to commend in it But as the doctrine is 


commonly practisi d it results in a very con- 


erete ‘‘consequence’’ in the form of some 
long-sufferi neighbor taking upon him 

f the discipline of the child whose parent 
has abdicated responsibility. Here, again, 

‘ ent ybserva n of th results of 
various methods of discipline, and eareful 
adapt mm OF means ft ends, must modify 
1 plausible theory 

It m e questl ed whether sp neers 


telleetual training in 


Certainly his 


woman who studied so hard as 


fainting fits, which she later 


to bring on 
] ] l¢ 


transmitted to her daughter 
are punished to the third 


So the evils 
of vouthful study 
and fourth generation! It was the errone 
heredits referred 


ous theory of previously 


to that was, of course, responsible for this 
error. We know now that a weakness that 
could be transmitted must have been con- 


stitutional, and could not have been orig- 


nated by the overstudy. But passing by 
illustration, the question re 
intel- 


and the ex- 


the erroneous 


which direct 


mains as to the age at 
leetual 


tent to 


training should begin, 


which it should be carried in the 


AND 
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All admit with Spencer that 


should not be bartered for knowl- 


but beyond this axiom even authori- 


tative opinion divides. Tere, as before, 


experience and observation must ultimately 
contribution, however. that 


The greatest 


Spencer has made to the theory of eduea- 
tion does not consist in any of the partic- 
ular theories that he has presented so much 
as in the general point of view that he 
akes. He will have done his greatest work 


if he 


point of view, 


leads educational theory to take his 
even though in the light of 
the wider knowledge of to-day he may be 
overridden in his particular findings. This 
eduea- 


point of view, or attitude toward 


tional problems, that Spencer has given to 


il. Throughout 


endeavors 


the world IS the soclolog (i 


h S entire work he eonsistentiy 


and to found his 


To See soeletVv as a wh li 
edueational theories upon such a econeep- 
tiol It is this endeavor, this suggestion 


of a method of pproa h hat may Ww th the 
greatest of profit be gaine 1 from a stu \ of 
Spencer. The present-day lucator who 
has gained this viewpoint will not become 
a blind follower, but will begin the working 
out of the problem anew In addition to 


the mode rn psychology 
1] 


illuminated the problem of the 


the child. he will bring to his aid the rich 


nature of 
results of the study of society in its evolu- 
tion and present status that recent scholar- 
ship has produced. Thus a valid science of 


edueat on becomes possible 


G. R. Davies 
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mad 

tration nh ld science throughout 
the state | be in charge of Miss Mamie 
Bunch of the household science department of 
the university These will be the organizations 
and officers that will have the administration 
f the ! that will come to Illinois fron 


the federal government and state government 


nder the provisions of the Lever bill. 

One hundred and eighty men and won 

re attending the Winter Sch: f Agricul- 
ture in session at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Eighty-eight per cent this 
enrolment is composed of me SO per cent. 
f the total persons enrolled cor 1 Mass 
chusetts;: there are als represented seve 
other states, the District of Columbia, 


Ilawaiian Islands and Canada. 
per cent. of those registered 
graduated from universi- 


ties; an ack per cent. have a high 


school education. Sixty per cer f sé 
enrolled are between tl ges of twenty and 
thirty. 

STUDENTS intending become teachers 
elocut ind public speak ne when Cand 
dates for their first degrees may now major 


as in other departments 
of Wiscon- 


Former lim- 


in publie speaking 


by recent action of the Unive rsity 


sin faculty and board of regents. 


its in this department made it hard for stu- 
dents to secure enough work to train them 
for teaching p sitions. Under the new condi- 
tions a good foundation will be laid for grad- 


uate work, and satisfactory preliminary prep- 


aration is afforded for a profession in which 


the 


CXC¢t 


demand for well-trained te whers greatly 


eds the supply. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MEASUREMENTS, STANDARDS AND TEACHING 
Not only is the 
fields 


scientifie age. 


ruis is a 


classification of knowledge in various 


proceeding with great rapidity and increasing 


accuracy, but the truths thus established are 


lx ing utili ed in all fields of social and indus- 


trial activity. The teaching profession is just 


beginning to feel the influence of this tendency. 


Educators have long followed a system of 


AND 


SOCIETY \ I, 


classificat d surement of teaching 
results that is far f1 scientific or accurat 
Si teachers are attempting to produ 
hanges in their pupils through teaching pro 
esses, tl must, in order to proceed intelli 
gently, determine either by personal judgmen 
laily marking, examinations, or tests, the 
amount and kind of change that they ar 


producing It is admitted by every one that 
the means used have not been reliable meas 


ndit 


100ls. 


ion and progress of individ- 


lais or OT 8 The att mpt is now being 
made by psychologists to devise reliable tests 
ental ability, both general and special, for 
persons of different ages nd educators are 


id ab lity 
At the present time a 


success may be 


1] a 


reasonabdk 1earret of 


been reached in 


a very few lines, notably in the Binet tests of 


the Courtis tests in arithmetic, 


Thorndike and Aver tests of hand 


mental age, 
and the 
writing. In these lines there is room 
others 
Many 


simple and reliable 


will 


while in 
beginning has 


before 


for improvements, many 


lv a been made 
years must elapse 
tests in all lines of ability and education 
be developed and come into general use. 
Let us suppose, however, that there are tests 
psychologically and 
will th 
With 
means of measuring achievement and with 
for 


teacher strive to 


that are entirely reliable, 


pedagogically In what way, then, 
teachers’ aims and practises be affected ? 
the 
standards based on avi rages each age and 
grade, what shall the 


How 


If tests of many thousands of chil- 


accom- 


plish ? may she make her work more 


é fective ¢ 


dren show that children of a certain age and 


grade have attained, on an average, a certain 


grade of penmanship, and are able to work a 
j kind 
the 


number of problems of a given 
this 


teacher should try to get her pupils to do, or 


certain 


per minute, does determine what 


must other things be considered ? 

Evidently the standard reached by the pupil 
of to-day is, to a considerable extent, the re- 
of time in 
practise according to the usual methods. With 


schedule of different 


sult of spending a certain amount 


a different work and 


quite different standards 


methods of teaching, 
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be l ly rder to vha ( 
standards s er 1 other researches s 
must be mad | s is strikingly shown bv the i { | ‘ 
results ol! ex m given ft : f I 
at ? mn ne of Springtield 
I The ‘ s were taken f1 the . 
ent rl e ¢ rs : iV nd not one I 
ssful1 pass the ex | 
Few studies |} e vet be le t g 
e wi el I siness ma 
higher or r lard of ] 
x , ’ ar ( a 
‘ } t | ve 
I s | . ) il studle | 
hay een made w in not tell whethe 
‘ tandards established by testing school 
ren ar high or t low. Correspond 
g hes of the pi ney needed in var 
es by 1 d women of -da | th 
, : = —* bP at . P 
mad | 
Supposing t ( have been 1 ve | 
I et settled the estion of what the t er 
| ld tempt Should she attempt to 
Q her p | the average standard ‘ 
has been es hed r should she if x r 
tempt to bring ind lual up to higha 1 
standard as he is capable of reaching, regard | 
less f whether t e high or low? Is it suff 
f erag her school is high, or to find t 
\ | t e better to have Ss om y pu : ~ ] 
le clos t the verage with none ver ‘ en s I \ 
much above or very much vy the standard? tain mit 
The more « mon belief ssumed rather ' ertail 
than stated, seems to be that a standard on r 
letermined should be an ideal toward which nor 
the teacher should strive to bring her pupils he 1 
I wish to question this fundamental ssump- 1 : t el 


ing our schools produce definitely standard age stand r 
ized human products. Even if it be admitted from attempt N 
(which is not done here ) that it is desiral le he 11! t ru ! ! ! 


to have an individual standardized for the secon before |] ner 


OC" upation in which he is to engage, it may be ! ted 1 t t the hut | 
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l I lividual’s stand 

d ditferent from that of others 

} nd that failure to attain the aver- 

‘ ne 18 no reason whatever for 

! | im t levelop hims« by 

, eXerciss Still further, it is 

! d t ther no reason why n 

a | should be hel ) given torm ot 

ereise after he has e t ce progress 

! ! \ | ild b ept at one 

( I e until he perfects himself in it before 
illowed to try another. 

| ther n ‘ I cy 1! | I 1\ x th T 

her should 1 empt to have | pupils 

r ha certain standard speed ind accuracy 

penn 1) ld ‘ ; Che teacher 

| " t much at ving pupils reach 

n rage or minimum s dard as at having 

each pupil engaged idy or practise that 

will vield gore - mount o mprove- 

hit tor the time nd « rt spen here is 

no re n why a pupil who is still making 


exercise because he has reached thi 


Neither should a pupil who is below the stand- 


ard but is making little appreciable advance, 


thing until the 


work on 


reached, no matter how long it 


Generalizing, we may say that standards are 


regarded as ideals for teachers or 


but merely as a means of comparison 


in the process of striving to attain the ideals 
individual. 
With this port of view established, we 


f the 


now 


juestion use the teacher may 
ns of measurement placed or 
to be pla 
edu 


pe riods of doubt and discouragement in which 


ced in her hands by psychologists and 


] 


Every conscientious te cher has 


itors. 


she questions whether she is aceomplishing 


anything or not, while vain teachers are fre- 


quently very confident of wonderful results 


which others are not able to see. It would be 


to both classes of teachers 


could 


of other schools, 


which they compare 


their pupils with those and to 
test their pupils at different times in the year 
the real progress they have made. 
that 


to determing 


The more iat 


such 


self-judgment 


curat 


AND 
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measurements render poss . tsel1 
be an encouragement or stimulus to each 
té cher 

It would also render intelligent methods of 
teaching much easier, sin ifter using a cer 
t n meth d r a certa length ot tim i 
letinite amount of progress can be detected by 
these m Surements i cher may el 
measure tl] progress of another group of 
Pups when taught by tner hie } | tor 
the s ( lengt! 1 til ind thus ntellige tly 
decid s to which is the be r of the tw 


iter a certain amount f progress has beet 
change in method will increase the 1 
progress. 

In some cases the se res ilts iy be true for 
the whole elass, while in her instances great 


observed and 


the teacher may intelligently decide how long 


ontinue their prac- 
of method or 


2 1 
ise and whether a chang‘ a con- 


same method is best for them. 
being 


of her p ipils 


tinuance of the 
The se 


able to measure the atta 


advantages to the eacher of 
il ments 
] ! 


are supplemented by advantages to the 


If there 


similar 
as they zrow older. 
measuring 


pupils, especially 
is a simple and accurate means of 
the attainments and progress of a pupil, he ean 
get the benefit of a kn wledg rf what he ean 
do as compared with other children of his age 
becomes in- 


own ability as 


those in his own class. He 
his 


other children, 


and 
creasingly able to judge of 
compared with that of and is 
better in 
than he 


Such development of 


stimulated to do some 


continually 


lines or in all lines than othe rs, or 


f has been dou o, 


on the part of the children and 


himse] 
self-knowleda: 


r people is a natural and effective stim- 


tile 


yo ctv 
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which accompany the movement of blood in 
a compressed artery. In these experiments 
the artery used was the radial. Pressure is 
made by forcing air into a bag which is placed 
about the upper arm in the form of a wide 
cull; the bag is connected with a glass tube 
containing mereury and the amount of pressure 
in the bag is determined by means of a sliding 
scale which measures in millimeters the dis- 
placement of the mercury column. 

Blood exists in the vessels in a state of pres- 
sure due to liquid being pumped into par- 
tially contracted elastic vessels. There are 
two parts to this pressure: the systolic, which 
follows a wave-like rise and fall according to 
the contraction and relaxation of the heart 
pump, and the diastolic, which expresses the 
constant lateral pressure against the walls of 
the vessels by the blood stream. The diastolic 
pressure tends to maintain a level far more 
nearly than the systolic, which varies in its 
height according to emotional conditions, time 
of day, atmospheric conditions, exercise, 
meals, and so forth, 

In making tests by the auscultatory method, 
the systolic pressure is read at the highest 
point, or maximal contraction, and the diastolic 
at the lowest point, or complete relaxation of 
the heart. These two points are indieated by 
distinetly different sounds. 

In order to insure accuracy, the blood pres- 
sure of each girl was taken four or five times 
with short intervals between, and it is this 
feature of the work which brought to light 
differences between the results for the men 
tally normal girls and those for the feeble- 
minded ones. 

After the work was well under way, I noted 
that about in three quarters of the cases the 
four or five suecessive readings of the diastolic 
pressure of the same girl were practically iden- 
tical. In about one quarter of the cases the 
readings, although made within short intervals 
of each other, showed marked variations. 
Moreover, I noted that in a number of these 
cases the girls were plainly feeble-minded. 

This led to an extension of the individual 
records by making transcripts of the data of 
the institution as to the mental status of all 





these girls. As a final result, complete records 
for 196 girls were obtained. 

The cases were then ranked in regular order 
from those showing the least variation in dias- 
tolic pressure in four successive readings to 
those showing the most variation. The most 
regular cases, showing an aggregate variation 
of from 0 to 4 millimeters in four successive 
readings, numbered 129, and of these only nine, 
or seven per cent., were recorded as feeble- 
minded. The next group, showing a varia- 
tion of from six to eight millimeters, num- 
bered 25, and here 11, or 44 per cent., were 
feeble-minded. 

The most irregular group, showing a varia- 
tion of from 10 to 36 millimeters, numbered 
42, and of these 42, or 100 per cent., were 
feeble-minded. 

It seems clear that, whatever the cause may 
be, we have here an extremely high correlation 
between unstable diastolic blood pressure and 
feeble-mindedness. The degree of this correla- 
tion is difficult to measure, for the reason that 
while the blood pressure readings are variable, 
proceeding from low to high, the mental con- 
dition is recorded as an attribute and all the 
girls are considered as being either normal or 
feeble-minded., 

To overcome this difficulty I have arbi- 
trarily divided the girls into two groups, con- 
sidering all with an aggregate of 4 millimeters 
of variation in the four tests as having reg- 
ular or stable diastolic blood pressure and all 
with an aggregate of more than four milli- 
meters variation as having unstable or irreg- 
ular diastolic pressure. This gives 129 cases 
with stable blood pressure, of whom nine are 
feeble-minded, and 67 with unstable blood 
pressure, of whom 53 are feeble-minded 

On this basis the correlation between un- 
stable diastolic blood pressure and feeble- 
mindedness may be readily computed by Yule’s 
formula! for the coefficient of tetrachoric col- 
ligation found by means of the four-fold table. 
If there were a perfect correlation, the coefti- 
cient would be one. On the basis of the data 
presented, it is found to be .97. If we con- 


1 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol- 
ume LXXV., Part VI., pp. 579-642. 
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A second interpretation would be 
instable blood pressure is merely a1 
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gical condition and has no special sigt 
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A third interpretation would link th 


phenomena more closely for tl llowing 
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reasons. [he blood vessels of the brain have 
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THE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 


ANNOUNCEMENT h: been made from the 


n of Charities and ¢ tion of the pre 
inary program To! s fort ‘ 1 ar ral 
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